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THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN COLLEGE WORK 
MINA KERR 
Dean of Women, Milwaukee Downer College 

Many of you have seen in the chapel at Wellesley College the 
beautiful memorial to Alice Freeman Palmer. The strong, dig- 
nified, and gracious figure of an older woman stands behind that of a 
young girl with one hand laid tenderly but firmly on the girl’s 
shoulder, the other pointing the way out into the distance where 
truth is to be sought and service done. The girl holds in one hand a 
book and in the other a torch lighted from a nearby altar. She is 
responding to the touch of the living personality beside her, her 
eyes are catching the vision seen by the older woman of a passion 
“not to be ministered unto but to minister,” and she is ready to 
follow the gleam wherever it may lead. 

It is the personal relation of teacher to individual student ex- 
pressed with completeness and beauty in this memorial that we 
would consider here. In the midst of our system, method, organ- 
ization, and elaborate pedagogy, are we not, many of us, forgetting 
the one-self-to-another-self involved when Mark Hopkins was at 
one end of the log and Garfield at the other? The past half-century 
has brought a marvelous advance in college education along many 
lines and we glory in what has been accomplished in the organiza- 
tion of departments, in the development and guidance of the elective 
system, in the provision for the health, the religious life and so- 
cial welfare of our students. Clubs and societies, students’ houses, 
Christian associations, student-government leagues, buildings and 
movements of many kinds are being multiplied indefinitely to in- 
crease for the general student body the value and happiness of the 
four years in college. 

May it not be that we are careful and troubled about many things 
and yet forgetful of the one thing needful? We must provide for 
the welfare of the average student and the student body as a whole; 
we must have system and organization. But is it not a case of this 
shalt thou do and the other shalt thou not leave undone? The com- 
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parison of our American college methods with those of present-day 
social work, the realization of a deep desire on the part of the stu- 
dents themselves, the testimony of men and women concerning 
their own past college experience, a study of the work of great and 
inspiring teachers—all these make us wonder whether with all our 
advances in matters relating to the good of the general student body 
we have gained a great deal, whether perhaps we have not lost in 
power to help the individual student in his distinctively personal 
problems of intellectual and spiritual growth. 

Most of you know well how impossible it is these days for a stu- 
dent to get near to the majority of college and university professors. 
They have so many students, so many duties and interests, admin- 
istrative and social, that they have little time for any one student. A 
boy in a great university—who, I happen to know, is an excellent 
student—told me not long ago that the professor under whom he 
was taking his major and in whose classes he had been working 
for three years, did not know him by name. He went to this pro- 
fessor with some question one day, taking it for granted that he was 
known, and met the response: “Young man, do you suppose I know 
you among hundreds of students? Who are you and what are you 
doing?” The boy said he had many times longed for guidance and 
counsel from his professor both in departmental work and in 
general problems of college life, but had never dared go to him 
with his individual difficulties. Most of us at some time or other 
during our college course needed and wanted—perhaps we sought— 
personal help from some wiser and more experienced personality. 
Under present conditions certainly most college students do not find 
the stimulus and inspiration of close relationship with even one 
member of the faculty. 

Let us consider first the disparity between such methods and 
those which prevail in the most vital social work of our time. Here 
wherever we turn, more and more emphasis is being laid on inves- 
tigation and treatment of the individual case. Dr. Steiner, in deal- 
ing with the problems of immigration, insists on knowledge of the 
individual as absolutely essential, and pleads for an attitude of 
brotherhood and sisterhood on the part of workers toward the im- 
migrants whom they seek to help. Let me quote what he says in an 
article in the Association Monthly for May, 1910: “And the last 
attitude of mind, and a big one it is, too, is the possession of the 
quality of sympathy, which is not so common as we think, and yet it 
is the biggest factor in making for brotherhood or sisterhood. It is 
something that can melt and mould this life, and that can make a 
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way for civilization and culture, and unless we feel in our hearts 
the word of sympathy that is wanted, it is useless to give it..... 
I have seen people transformed and transfigured by Christrian sym- 
pathy in the hearts of men and women, and there is nothing that 
can help you more in your work than to have a real passion for 
people, a real passion for your brothers and sisters.” 

The probation movement which has developed so rapidly and 
done such marvelously successful work during the past five years 
lays marked emphasis upon the friendship and personal care of 
the probation officer for the individual boys and girls. Judge Bald- 
win of St. Louis defines probation as “a process of education by 
constructive friendship.” Groups of volunteer officers, called the Big 
Brothers, have been formed in connection with the juvenile courts 
in several cities and recently also Big. Sisters have pledged them- 
selves to like friendly work for young women. Every girl who 
comes to the Waverly House, the home of the Probation Associa- 
tion in New York, is studied and helped personally as a human being, 
not merely as a “case.””’ Miss Maude Miner, the general secretary 
of the New York Association, and Miss Stella Miner, the head 
of Waverly House, believe in humanness and sympathy toward 
every single girl. Any morning it is possible to hear dictated in 
the office at Waverly House a number of letters to probationed 
girls, every letter carrying a warm personal message with thorough 
knowledge of the problems of that particular girl to whom it is 
to be sent. A little investigation and experience prove convincingly 
that the wholesale methods of reformation long followed in Houses 
of Refuge, Homes of the Good Shepherd, and similar institutions 
have been unsatisfactory, and that the most effective way of helping 
is by personal touch, one worker face to face with one girl. 
During a summer spent at the Vacation House of the New York 
Probation Association, I heard over and over from girls’ lips 
the cry: “Nobody knows.” “Nobody cares.” Yet oftener, on 
faces and in manner there was expressed a passionate hunger to 
have someone show personal interest and sympathy. Inspiration to 
a purer, nobler, and stronger life must almost always be caught by 
a person from a person. 

The organized charity societies in our cities are making use 
of many volunteer workers as Friendly Visitors who go into homes 
and do much for mothers and children by their interest in a par- 
ticular family and the individual members of that family. Not long 
ago, there was an instance in Philadelphia, where regular officers 
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and workers had been unable to get hold of a young girl who was 
fast going to ruin. A Friendly Visitor won the confidence of 
mother and daughter and at length succeeded in having the girl 
placed where she is being guided and trained to better things. 

In Settiement work more and more attention is being given 
to the individual. Workers are going into the homes to find out con- 
ditions back of the people who come from the Settlement houses. 
The full value of this firsthand knowledge and the actual necessity 
for it were proved to me several years ago in connection with some 
classes of factory girls in a Home Culture Club. We were failing 
to get the personal hold on the girls that we wished, so we began 
to take Sunday afternoons to visit them in their homes, to learn 
something of the work, needs, and problems of the individual girls. 
Just as soon as they realized that there was a personal interest in 
them, there followed in all the classes a quickened interest and a 
readier response. 

What Miss Jane Addams believes as to the power of a personal 
touch may be learned from her article in the September number 
of the American Magazine. She tells how there came to her con- 
viction that a sense of fellowship is the only implement which will 
break into the locked purpose of a half-crazed creature bent upon 
destruction in the name of justice. An old German cobbler in Chi- 
cago, an anarchist, told her how in his youth in Germany, when 
newly converted to the philosophy of anarchism, he carried firearms 
for a year with the intention of killing some clergyman or priest. But 
one night, he told a friend of his purpose, and from that moment 
he not only lost all desire to carry it out but it seemed to him an 
utterly preposterous thing. The assassin of President McKinley 
visited that cobbler in Chicago a few days before the murder in 
Buffalo, and the old man was afterwards filled with remorse that 
he did not win the confidence of the assassin and deter him from 
his terrible purpose. I shall quote the cobbler’s own words and Miss 
Addams’ comment: “ ‘That poor fellow sat just beside me on my 
bench—if I had only put my hand on his shoulder and said, “Now 
look here, brother, what is on your mind? What makes you talk 
such nonsense? Tell me. I have seen much of life and understand 
all kinds of men. I have been young and hot-headed and foolish 
myself.” If he had told me of his purpose then and there he would 
never have carried it out. The whole nation would have been 
spared this horror.’ As he concluded, he shook his gray head and 
sighed as if the whole incident were more than he could bear—one 
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of those terrible sins of omission; one of the things he ought to 
have done, the memory of which is so hard to endure.” 

In the recent report of the Central Howard Association for 
bettering prisons, Mr. James D. Reid, warden of the Indiana State 
Prison, emphasizes again and again the importance of personal 
contact with the prisoners. Let me quote from his report: “The 
personal touch is a factor of the highest importance in dealing with 
prisoners. The prison official who is known to the prisoners only 
by name or sight is not in the way of exercising any particular influ- 
ence over them for good. If prisoners cannot know by contact with 
the officer that he is interested in them and in their welfare, and that 
he gives them his sympathy, they are morally certain to consider 
him a grafter and a selfish schemer. .... It is not necessary that 
proper discipline be relaxed in the least degree in creating condi- 
tions favorable to personal contact between the prisoner and the 
highest official of the institution... .. Modern prison manage- 
ment seeks to ascertain the weak places in the character and life of 
the prisoner and seeks to strengthen them.” 

If there is so much need for the personal element in reforming, 
surely we cannot exaggerate its power in forming character. Do 
we college workers not need to relearn from social workers some 
truths which we are in danger of forgetting? If we make our first 
touch on plastic human lives more vital, gradually the world will 
need to expend less energy in remaking and remolding. The old 
adage that familiarity breeds contempt is, like most adages, but a 
half-truth. Close knowledge of what is not genuine does breed 
contempt, but to be familiar with what is true, noble, and strong, 
in the sense of knowing it well, unfailingly increases admiration 
and respect. Students, as well as the persons dealt with in social 
work, need to get near to those who are to form them into strength 
of personality and power for service. Dr. King of Oberlin insists 
that character and efficiency are caught as well as taught, and the 
truth of his statement holds whether with factory girls or college 
students. 

The need of greater attention to the individual in his regular 
studies is coming to be more and more widely recognized. A 
larger faculty and smaller classes is the ambition of many a col- 
lege president. Princeton’s preceptorial system aims fundamentally 
to get more personal direction for every student in his particular 
work. Educators in England have never lost sight of the value of 
the teacher working with the individual, and they have clung tena- 
ciously to their tutorial system. 
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President Burton made the plea in his inaugural address for a 
clearer recognition of the intellectual needs of the individual stu- 
dent and laid emphasis on the necessity of recognizing individual 
differentiation. In education, as in many other fields, numbers and 
vast organizations often seem to Americans to be the proof of prog- 
ress and success. 

Others have been writing and speaking much of the need of per- 
sonal direction in the purely intellectual field. Here let us dare to 
think and speak of the personal element in its relation to the de- 
velopment of character and that life of the spirit which must include 
intellectual power, which cannot be separated from it, yet is more 
than strength of intellect. Let us dare to admit into our work some 
sentiment, even at the risk of having this, which adds sweetness to 
the light of life, called sentimentality by those not yet clear-seeing 
enough to distinguish between the genuine thing and its base imita- 
tion. While in college, our students have to meet many problems 
of home relations, financial support, future work, religious doubts 
and personal friendships. In the high regions, is it not our duty 
and our privilege to guide as does the figure in the Wellesley 
memorial? One of the most beautiful tributes to a teacher that I 
have ever heard was that given last spring to one who is pouring 
out strength and inspiration to individual students. A mother said 
to this teacher: “I sent my daughter to you a child, and you have 
made of her a woman.” 

Some of you have heard college teachers say: “But the students 
do not care to know us.” Do students really desire a personal 
relation with members of their faculties? Are we pleading for 
what is not wanted and perhaps not needed? I have yet to see the 
college boys and girls who do not respond eagerly to a warm per- 
sonal interest. Those members of faculties who can and will give 
time and attention to individual students are swiftly recognized 
and widely sought. How few such teachers there are, and why so 
few? Ina great university of 5,000 students and several hundred 
members of the faculty, but three are especially known for their 
response to the individual student in his need, his problem, and his 
work. I know a man in a small college of 800 students who lives 
his life deeply into the lives of his students. They turn to him 
with every kind of personal problem, and they say of him: “He 
always understands. When I’ve had a talk with him, somehow 
I always come away feeling that the hard things which seemed 
impossible can be done, and even that there may be fun in doing 
them.” He is a man possessed of force and wide knowledge as 
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well as deep sympathy, and he puts into others his own courage 
and joy of living. That same college is fortunate enough to have 
a woman who gives herself generously to her students. A girl 
in speaking of her one day, said: “I cannot imagine what our college 
would be like without her.” Boys as well as girls go to her for 
counsel and inspiration. 

There is great need of more such women on the faculties of 
co-educational institutions, of more women who by virtue of their 
intellectual attainment may hold college positions of dignity and 
authority as heads of departments, yet who have also kept and de- 
veloped their womanly insight into human hearts. I do not need 
to emphasize the girls’ need of them. But college boys will often 
turn to an older woman professor with their mistakes and defeats, 
their hopes and dreams, when they would never under any circum- 
stances reveal these to a man and so give him a chance to counsel 
them. I know instance after instance where a boy has steadied to 
manliness and lived up to the best in him under the inspiration of 
some faculty woman who has been keen enough to see the need and 
has cared to help. 

There lives in Boston a woman of eighty or more years, for- 
merly dean of women in one of our western co-educational colleges, 
to whom scores of gray-haired men still bring their tribute of grati- 
tude for the steadying hand she laid on their individual lives while 
they were students. Such work is great work. For it a woman 
must be wise, sane, strong. The more authoritative her academic 
position, the more readily can she keep that absolutely essential 
attitude of human nearness combined with personal reserve. 

Most people have experienced at some time in their lives the 
desire to have close human touch with some other person. The 
more sensitive, aspiring, and subjective the nature, the greater is 
this longing likely to be. Probably at no period in life is this feel- 
ing so keen as during the years in college. Speakers in chapel say 
to students: “You’re having the happiest and easiest time of your 
lives.” The truth is that some of the very hardest human struggles 
may come in college. There may be intense pain from that ex- 
perience of self-consciousness and introspection which is by no 
means an unusual stage in the development of the finest, strongest 
men and women; there may be conflict from the necessity of ad- 
justment to new types of personality among teachers and fellow- 
students; from the breaking down of a child-like faith, perhaps, 
and the groping for clearer personal vision of God—for the ability 
to say “My Father” instead of “Our Father.” The years in college 
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are a time when students are casting away old rules and seeking 
to find the particular work that they can do in the world, when 
they are facing the great seeming conflict between self-expression 
and self-renunciation. They often need and want in these deeper 
things of the human spirit the personal help of someone who has 
lived longer, who has known life in more phases, who has learned 
what are the final values and the true proportions, who has strug- 
gled through similar conflicts, and who remembers that he has so felt 
and fought, aspired and struggled. 

How do men and women who are out doing the world’s work 
regard the value of the personal element as they look back on 
their own college experience? How many of you recall with deep 
gratitude the new courage put into you some hard day by a personal 
word of cheer and understanding from a teacher? Most of us 
here can trace back to the personal touch of someone during our 
lives in college an aspiration that has not grown less with the passing 
of the days. 

A successful physician told me recently that he can never esti- 
mate what he owes to the teacher who took enough personal interest 
to show him his weakness and his strength, to point out the possibili- 
ties for his life and the way to make these into actualities. He feels 
that the teacher has been the motive power back of all his attain- 
ment. 

Not long ago I was talking to another man of sensitive, thought- 
ful nature, about his college life. He said: “I never found any 
one of the faculty who really knew and cared to guide and stimulate 
with personal help. That was what I needed most in college. I 
was seeking a philosophy of life. I was full of hope, idealism, as- 
piration. If someone had known and with sympathetic wisdom had 
guided me in those days, all my life, I believe, would have been 
nobler, happier, and more serviceable to others.” A university 
woman, who has taught for a number of years and who has now 
almost finished her work for the Ph.D. degree, told me during the 
past summer that she wished some teacher in college had cared to 
understand and direct her. She was but one of a class of several 
hundred students, nothing more to any professor. She was timid 
in nature, and would not ask for what she craved ;—what no one 
was understanding enough to give. A university man said one day 
with deep feeling that when he thinks of his university, he thinks 
first always of a great teacher who touched him there; that in large 
measure his work and friendship with that professor were his uni- 
versity life. 
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As a general rule, the members of the faculty who have most 
vital human sympathy and closest personal touch with their stu- 
dents are the ones who get the best work in the classroom. The 
right use of the personal element inspires to greater intellectual ac- 
tivity, willingness to spend as many hours as possible not only in 
preparing assigned work but in doing suggested reading or experi- 
ment. A student will almost always work harder for a professor 
who has shown a personal interest in him. More, it is significant 
that so large a number of the students in a graduate school, when 
asked what caused them to decide on advanced study and research 
in a particular field, ascribe their interest and choice to the personal 
guidance and inspiration of some great teacher in college. 

In biography after biography we read what the personal ele- 
ment has meant in training future leaders of humanity. Mr. Palmer 
tells us that while Alice Freeman was at the University of 
Michigan, certain professors “watched over her carefully, and when 
she went forth they opened before her the difficult doors of the 
world.” Miss Gilchrist, in her life of Mary Lyon, dwells upon what 
the great teacher, Joseph Emerson, did for Mary Lyon in direct- 
ing her powerful mind and in revealing her to herself. “Get great 
persons,” Walt Whitman tells us; “the rest follows.” 

This method of personal work has ever been the method of 
the greatest teachers. The famous master of Rugby, Dr. Thomas 
Arnold, knew his boys as individual human beings. Alice Freeman 
Palmer’s wonderful power lay in her ability to understand and grip 
swiftly the individual personality. She knew the joys and the trou- 
bles, whether real or imaginary, of every Wellesley girl. A member 
of the Smith College faculty has written of President Seelye: 
“There has never been a moment, from the day he began with twelve 
girls to the present day of 1,600, when he has dropped the stand- 
point of the individual and handled merely the mass.” Provost 
Smith of Pennsylvania is loved almost as a father by many gen- 
erations of students, because he knows their names, families, work, 
and because he has shown a personal interest in the hundreds and 
thousands who have come and gone at the university. The method 
of Christ himself, the greatest of teachers, was ever that of per- 
sonal work, his touch on bis individual followers. The greatest 
thing in all the world is human personality. To students an ounce 
of personal inspiration is indeed worth a pound of information. 
The final object through all our systems is certainly character. 
What goes in as knowledge should come out as character, power, 
efficiency. 
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Did you note this in President Burton’s inaugural address? 
“The diffusion of knowledge is an important task, but the impar- 
tation of inspiration which transforms knowledge into action is 
the highest service We are attempting to do for the mass 
that which can only be done for the individual Nothing 
seems more obvious than that America must arrive at some clearer 
recognition of personal relationships and of the individual needs of 
each student.” 

I should like to quote what Professor George Herbert Palmer 
says of the value of personal relationship: “The teacher must still 
work as a friend. He cannot be discharged from knowing when 
and how to stimulate a question, from discerning which boy or 
girl would be helped by consciousness and which would be harmed. 
In these high regions our pupils cannot be approached in classes. 
They require individual attention. And not because we are teachers 
merely, but because we and they are human beings, we must be ready 
with spiritual aid As a college grows, the old ways of 
bringing about acquaintance between officers and students become 
impracticable. But need of personal acquaintance unhappily does not 
cease. New ways should be provided. A boy dropped into the 
middle of a large college must not be lost to sight; he must be 
looked after. To allow the teacher’s work of instruction to become 
divorced from his pastoral, his priestly function, is to cheapen and 
externalize education. I would have every student in college sup- 
plied with a discretionary friend; and I should not think it a disad- 
vantage that such an expectation of friendship would be as apt to 
better the instructor as the student.” There might be much said 
on this point of our own great need of such personal relation both 
for our happiness and for our work. 

Are we not making the mistake of turning out from our colleges 
young men and women machine-made rather than hand-made? 
How much we prize hand-carvings, laces, or embroideries! What 
is hand-made is expected to have an especial individuality, nicety, 
grace, and beauty. No picture made by process of machinery can 
ever rival that created by a true artist’s hand. So in the develop- 
ment of human beings, the individual touch of the true teacher’s 
hand can do something beyond all system and all mere organization. 
These can never take the place of the personal relationship. 

But how shall such emphasis on the personal element be made 
possible? First of all, we need a greater number of teachers in 
most of our colleges so that there may be time and strength for 
personal relationships. Overworked teachers have not the enthu- 
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siasm, the alertness of heart and brain, the vitality absolutely neces- 
sary. In some places a great deal of routine clerical work that could 
be done by any ordinarily intelligent person is required of highly 
trained members of the faculty. The energy put into such work is 
stolen from scholarship and from power of personal guidance and 
inspiration. Surely here is a false economy, and extravagance of 
the worst kind in using the rare and precious for common purposes. 
In other places, responsibility for the direction of so many separate 
activities of college life is placed upon the shoulders of teachers, 
that not only are students deprived of the training in personal in- 
itiative, but the teachers are wearied physically and mentally to such 
a degree that they cannot give themselves in addition to that personal 
work which demands utmost strength of nerve and spirit. 

Further, we need the kind of teachers that can do personal work. 
Again, “Get great persons, the rest follows.” Professor Palmer 
requires as the first characteristic of his “ideal teacher,” “an apti- 
tude for vicariousness.” We, as well as social workers need to cul- 
tivate imagination and the habit of sympathy. By no means would 
we minimize the influence which comes from scholarship, from in- 
tellectual attainment and research on the part of members of a fac- 
ulty. Ever is such influence a matter of supreme importance. 
Knowledge is the foundation of all else in the college world. We 
must ourselves strive for genuine scholarship that by our attainment 
and our vital teaching we may stimulate our students to push ever 
farther the boundaries not only of the truth they know but of the 
truth possessed by the whole human race. By solid work in the 
classroom, by unwavering justice, by uniform graciousness in all 
kinds of objective and indirect ways must we gain the confidence 
and trust preliminary and essential to the direct subjective influ- 
ence we have been dwelling upon. 

We need all the knowledge of books, all the scholarship that we 
can get, but we also need an infinitely greater knowledge of life, 
people, and things of the everyday common world than most of us 
possess. We need consciously to study human character that we 
may swiftly understand many temperaments, varying moods, un- 
usual expressions of sincere thought and feeling. I have seen in 
graduate schools persons who were scholarly, most successful 
in research, and wise in book knowledge, yet utterly ignorant of hu- 
man hearts, of the problems of practical living. We need such men 
and women to discover new truth for us, to extend the boundaries 
of the world’s knowledge, but surely they are not prepared to hu- 
manize knowledge, to vitalize truth for students, to show them the 
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relation between books and life, and to touch the individual with 
power. Miss Mary Richmond urges upon those who would do social 
work, a “multiplication of contacts,” and we also need by every pos- 
sible means to increase the number of our points of contact with 
common life. Teachers go off in great numbers to summer schools 
to study during their vacations, when it certainly seems as if they 
would gain more in power to teach and inspire by getting now and 
then wholly away from the academic into the life from which our 
college students come to us and into which they go from us. We 
are seeking fundamentally to train our students for the difficult 
art of living, and logically we should ourselves know what natural 
life in the great human world is, that we may wisely adapt our 
means to our end. 

Does not perhaps the especial strength of women in the field of 
education lie right in the personal element? It is difficult for a 
woman to be impersonal—here is her greatest weakness for much 
of the world’s work, and here also is her strength and glory. From 
women the world does need, first of all, heart, heart guided by 
head. It is the especial privilege of women to keep, as did the vestal 
virgins of old, the fire burning on the altar. Let us give the old 
world all we can of that stimulating sympathy which it is eternally 
craving and of which no supply has ever yet equaled the demand. 

Let me apply to our work a quotation from Amiel’s Journal: 
“never to tire, never to grow cold; to be patient, sympathetic, ten- 
der ; to look for the budding flower and the opening heart; to hope 
always, like God; to love always,—this is duty.” Can we not lay 
hold of Browning’s attitude toward his work when he declared: 
“T have laid stress on the incidents in the development of a soul— 
little else is worth study.’ Let us get all the experience, knowledge, 
wisdom, and humanness that we can for our work in a “vale of soul- 
making,” as Keats in one of his letters called this earth of ours. 
If we can give our students a philosophy of life that shall light 
their way like a pillar of fire; if we can by personal touch show 
them the truth that shall make them free, we may indeed feel that 
our work has been worth while. May more of us deserve such lines 
as Matthew Arnold wrote of his great teacher-father : 


Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering lines, 
’Stablish, continue, our march, 
On to the bound of the waste, 
On to the city of God. 





NEW YORK CITY 
October 24-29 


4] The next annual meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae will be held in New York City, October 24-29. 


{| Among the important subjects to come before the society will 
be questions of the basis for admission to corporate membership 
and of affiliation with college clubs. 


{| Among the subjects for discussion will be college curricula, vo- 
cations for women, and scientific management. 


| Among the social affairs will be the meetings with Vassar, Bar- 
nard, and other colleges; the visits to museums and art galleries, 
and excursions to other interesting places; a dinner and two the- 
ater parties. 


§] Watch for circulars of information and detailed programs. 


{ And then come. 


NEW YORK CITY 
October 24-29 





